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BULLETIN 
December, 1939 


I. Fifteenth Annual Conference (Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, March 1 and 2). — As announced in last month’s But- 
LETIN, President Stringfellow Barr, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, will address the Conference delegates on Friday even- 
ing, March 1. Presumably President Barr will discuss the interest- 
ing philosophy of education which he has recently introduced at 
St. John’s. The former President of Yale University, Dr. James 
R. Angell, will be the Saturday morning speaker. It is expected 
that Dr. Angell, who is now associated with the National Broad- 
casting Company, will present some observations concerning the 
place of radio in education. The titles of these two addresses will 
be announced in the next BULLETIN (February 1). 


It is a pleasure to report the names of the Group Chairmen 
who have accepted their appointments: 


Friday, 2.00-4.00 
Day School Group 


Morton Snyder, Headmaster, Rye Country Day School 


English 
Fessenden Wilder, Brooks School 


\lathematics 
\lodern Languages 
Oliver Hodge, William Penn Charter School 


Religious Education 


George A. Walton, Principal, George School 


Friday, 4.30-6.30 
Administrators’ Group 


Edward Pulling, Headmaster, Millbrook School 


Latin 
Claude L. Allen, Jr., Deerfield Academy 
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Natural Science 


Social Studies 
Saturday, 9.30—11.30 


Elementary School Group 
Edith Newlin, Principal of Lower School, Friends’ Central School 


Librarians’ Group 
Esther Millett, Westover School 


Music 
Ralph H. Oatley, Deerfield Academy 


Studio and Shop Group 


The February BuLietin will give the names of the other 
Group Chairmen, as well as the names of the panel speakers for 
each section and the topics to be discussed. 

Ir. James M. Hubball, Headmaster of the Buckley Country 
Day School, has been appointed Chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee. The duties of this committee will be to welcome the dele- 
gates, to assist them to meet one another by ushering at the Friday 
evening dinner, to dispense information — in short, to act as hosts 
and hostesses for the Secondary Education Board. In the next 
number of the BULLETIN will be listed the names of the ten men 
and women who will serve with Mr. Hubball. 


Local arrangements for the Conference are being made by a 
special New York committee: 
Chairman, WiLson Parkuit_, Headmaster, Collegiate School 
NaTALIE M. LonGrettow, The Chapin School 
Rosert A. STEVENSON, Jr., Allen-Stevenson School 


II. Membership. — The Executive Committee is pleased to 
announce that two former member schools have recently rejoined 
the Board: 

The Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H. 

Epwarp E. Emerson, Headmaster 

Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 

ArtTHuR MILiikEen, Headmaster 
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Ill. Newest Books. — The supplementary Christmas book- 
lists, Junior and Senior Newes! Books, will be ready early in De- 
cember. On December first we shall mail special order blanks to 
the member schools. To ensure delivery well in advance of the 
holidays, schools should fill in these blanks and return them 
promptly. 


Most of you know that Newest Books, though shorter than 
the regular May Booklists, are like them expressly designed for use 
by pupils. The concise critical reviews will make these Lists help- 
ful guides to buying and reading during the vacation. 


IV. Reading Study. — The Board’s special Reading Com- 
mittee has just completed its study with the construction of six 
new classified reading lists: for sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
girls; for sixth, eighth, and ninth grade boys. The Classified Read- 
ing List for Seventh Grade Boys was published in May, 1938. 

The lists are being bound together in two booklets, one for 
girls and one for boys. The Boys’ List, of course, will include the 
Seventh Grade List, although it is still available in its separately 
printed form. 


The Classified Reading Lists are not meant to take the place 
of the regular Bookiists; they are meant to supplement them. The 
Booklists are limited to new publications, carefully selected by com- 
mittees of experienced teachers. The Classified Lists, on the other 
hand, include both new books and old favorites, and each List is 
the result of tabulating the votes of more than five hundred pupils 
and fifty teachers. It has been the aim of the Reading Committee 
to discover exactly what boys and girls in the lower secondary 
grades like to read. The Committee believes that it will be possible 
to tempt a non-reader to read by offering him a book list which is 
not a list of “classics,” arbitrarily selected by teachers because 
they think they will be good for him, but which is a list of favorite 
books chosen by children of his own age. Other children have 
enjoyed these books; perhaps he will. The classification of titles 
according to type will make it easy for him to find the ones that 
will interest him most. 


On page 9 of this BuLLetin, Mr. Hilkert’s review points to 
the disturbing number of school children with reading disabilities. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that many of these disabilities will 
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vanish once boys and girls have learned to read for pleasure? 
Proper use of our Junior and Senior Booklists and of our seven 
Classified Reading Lists may help to arouse their interest. 


It is expected that the Classified Lists will be ready for dis- 
tribution before the Christmas vacation. Sample copies will be 
sent to all member schools. 


V. Examination Program.— On November 17, copies of 
the Examiners’ preliminary reports were mailed to the schools 
which used our examinations last June. The purpose of the re- 
ports is to summarize the criticisms of the 1939 papers and to 
prompt further suggestions with regard to the examination pro- 
gram. We urge the heads of the four departments concerned to 
see that these statements receive thoughtful attention. 


VI. Library Conference. — On November 17 and 18, a Con- 
ference of School Librarians, under the direction of the Secondary 
Education Board’s Library Committee, was held at Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn. Speakers and discussion leaders were: 
Miss Louise B. Dillingham, Headmistress of Westover; Dr. Allan 
V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School; Professor G. 
F. Whicher, of Amherst College; Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, 
Readers’ Guide, New York Herald-Tribune Books. The hundred 
or more school librarians, teachers, and heads of schools who at- 
tended were offered an interesting and carefully planned program. 
The Library and the Head of the School, The School Librarian as 
Educator, The Library School and the School Librarian, and 
Young People and Books were the subjects discussed. Westover 
School entertained the delegates at dinner Friday evening and at 
luncheon Saturday noon. 


A complete report of the couference is being prepared. 


VII. Modern Language Questionnaire. — A year ago the 
Secondary Education Board distributed a questionnaire on Modern 
Language teaching. Two hundred schools responded. The results 
gathered from this investigation were valuable enough to show the 
Standing Modern Language Committee how important the data 
would be if even more schools could be persuaded to cooperate. 
Accordingly, we are mailing the same questionnaire to all schools 
that did not return it in 1938 and to a number of other public and 
private schools as well. We hope that all will realize the merit of 





| 
| 
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this study and be willing to return the questionnaires promptly. 
It is the Committee’s intention to secure the aid of an expert in 
tabulating the replies. 


The Conference of Modern Language Teachers, mentioned in 
the last BuLLETIN, will be postponed until the report upon the 


questionnaire is ready. The program of the conference is to be 
built around the report. 


VIII. Report on Latin Questionnaire. — The report on 
the Latin questionnaire which was distributed with the Modern 
Language questionnaire in December, 1938, is now being put in 
final form. It will be mimeographed and sent to the schools either 
just befcre or just after the Christmas holidays. Mr. Thomas F. 
Morrison, of Milton Academy, one of the Directors of our Bureau 
of Research, has been in charge of writing up this report. 


The next BULLETIN will be issued on February 1, 1940. 


Contributors’ Lellers 
(This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 


our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest? 





So far this year BULLETIN readers have apparently not been 
moved to take issue with our reviewers or to express their views 
on matters educational. Sooner or later we hope that the contro- 
versial questions suggested by BULLETIN articles will call forth 
replies. 


In the meantime, partly because I hate to see this department 
left blank, I shall venture to set down a few ideas of my own. I 
do so humbly, for I write not as an expert on education, not as a 


teacher, not even as a parent. But perhaps the layman has a right 
sometimes to ask questions. 


Mr. Hilkert’s article on page 9 is what prompted this “‘letter 
to the editor.” In recent years I have been astounded by the 
number of children who are being given ‘‘remedial reading,”’ either 
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as part of the regular school curriculum or as outside tutoring. 
No reputable school, it appears, is without its staff of remedial 
reading experts. Is this not an admission of failure on the part of 
our schools? Why are there so many children who cannot read? 
Am I wrong in believing that there are more of them today than 
there used to be? I don’t think so. I seem to remember that in 
my early school days there were only a few children who had a 
hard time learning to read. And they were slow in all of their 
other subjects, too. No one knew about “reading disabilities” then. 
It may be, of course, that some were badly in need of remedial 
work, but were in those benighted times forced to struggle along 
as well as they could. 

Radio and movies may well have something to do with our 
modern problem. But in spite of their powerful influence I believe 
that a child who grows up in a family of readers will take naturally 
to reading. If the family is not interested in books, then the school 
must take the responsibility. Certainly it can do a great deal for 
the child. But it must begin at the very beginning. (I am shocked 
to hear of children having remedial reading in the second grade!) 
And it must make reading an important — and interesting — part 
of the whole school curriculum. One day a remedial reading teacher 
came into the Secondary Education Board office to buy copies of 
our reading lists. “*You know,” she said, ‘my children don’t know 
what to read in their vacations. Their parents are too busy to 
help them, and their nurses are uneducated. Children don’t have 
reading in school any more, of course — just projects. So they 
never read any of the books boys and girls usually read. In fact, 
they've never even heard of them!” 

Remedial reading is necessary, I know, for those children who 
read from right to left or see the letters upside down. Surely they 
are few. As far as the others are concerned, I should like to see 
less emphasis placed upon remedial reading and more placed upon 
reading. It is my favorite belief that children should be allowed to 
read the books they like, whether they are the books they ought 
to like or not. After they have learned to read for the fun of it, 
it will not be difficult to teach them discrimination. 

Won’t someone with more expert knowledge than mine please 
continue the discussion of this subject in the BuLLetiIn? My 
remarks are based on utter ignorance and I seek enlightenment. 


— E. O. 














REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1939 


In her article What’s On The Air, Margaret Harrison makes it 
very clear that the radio has reached the state in its development 
where it is offering to school children educational benefits of no 
small importance. Educational programs are being broadcast at 
all hours of the day (and night) and there are programs sufficiently 
diverse to meet the interests and requirements of all. Ten ycars 
ago there were only a few programs of use to schools. Today it is 
less of a problem of ‘‘what’s on the air?” but rather ““what can we 
use most effectively?” The main body of the article is taken up 
with a very helpful account of most of the educational programs 
that ought to be of greatest value to the schools; the teachers, and 
the students. 

To the writer this article suggests a problem of the first mag- 
nitude, a problem that must be studied very carefully and with ex- 
haustive thoroughness by somebody. There are many of us who 
are genuinely concerned with the “reading difficulties” of many of 
our secondary school students. In our schools there is an amazing 
number of boys and girls who are unable to read with a fair degree 
of skill. It is not necessary to debate the issue of whether or not 
the reading ability of students is poorer today than it was yester- 
day. It is important only to note that we have in our schools a 
great many students who can’t read well enough to do their ordi- 
nary school work. Nobody can dispute that very obvious fact. 

This fact has been recognized. Schools all over the country 
are engaging in extensive and intensive programs of “‘remedial and 
corrective reading.”” The names themselves indicate that we are 
trying to do over again a job that was done badly in the first place. 
The “corrective reading’ movement is sweeping the country like 
wildfire. It is time to take stock and make an effort to find out 
what is wrong with the original job. Many ideas have been advanced, 
and the writer has one theory that is suggested by Miss Harrison’s 
article in PRoGREsstvE Epucation. 

We are teaching our students to be listeners and watchers. We 
have introduced into our schools the radio and the movies. Outside 
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of school hours the students listen to more radios and watch 
more movies. The magazines that they “read” are those made up 
almost entirely of pictures; witness the number of subscriptions to 
the pictorial magazines. It is a major triumph if teachers are able 
to induce their students to read condensed magazine articles. 

The advantages of visual educational devices have been proved 
quite conclusively. Perhaps it is time to study the disadvantages. 
It is clear to the writer that a student who spends most of his time 
listening to the radio and watching movies gets very little practice 
in reading. Moreover, why bother to read if one can gain know}- 
edge by simpler and more effective means? It may well be true 
that our students are receiving a better education from the radio 
and the movies than they would through the use of the printed 
page. The inescapable fact is that they are not learning to become 
good readers at the same time. What is it that we want? 

It is all so topsy-turvy. On the one hand, we introduce movies 
and radios into the schools with the result that reading skill is 
lessened. On the other hand, librarians in all our schools are mak- 
ing headway in educating everyone to realize the tremendous im- 
portance of good libraries. These are not the old-fashiored 
librarians who were merely “keepers of books.”” These librarians 
consider their main job to be that of “getting students to read.” 
When they appear to be making headway so that students come 
for books they want to read, the truth begins to dawn that the 
students can’t read well enough to enjoy the books. At this point 
the school decides that it is time to start a program of “corrective 
reading.” During the times that these students ought to be read- 
ing and enjoying good books they now are required to toil with 
“reading exercises.” 

The writer’s premises and conclusions may be all wrong, but 
he does feel that one doesn’t learn to read by being a listener or a 
watcher all of the time. We have heard too much of “learn to do 
by doing.” It is time to consider learn to read by reading. We 
need the radio and we need the movies, but we need to be able to 
read also. We ought to be able to have all three, but to be success- 
ful we shall have to discover whether or not the first two are 
operating to the detriment of the third at the present time. In other 
quarters we have come to realize that not all of the consequences 
of an advanced science are benefits. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
November, 1939 


Grammar Versus Thought 


Is it worth while to teach English grammar as a means of 
improving sentence structure? Does grammar help boy sand girls 
to express their ideas in clear, accurate, and effective sentences? 
Partial answers to these questions may be found in Grammar and 
Thought Approaches in Improving Sentence Structure, by Ellen 
Frogner. English teachers of the 8S. E. B. should regard this article 
as required reading — especially teachers in secondary schools, and 
in particular those who say to the elementary schools, “* You teach 
your students grammar, punctuation, and spelling — and we'll 
teach them to appreciate literature and to write effectively!” 


Ellen Frogner’s article is copiously documented and full of 
statistical analyses (why do writers on educational topics pretend 
they are writing term papers in a School of Education — or are 
such articles submitted for academic credit?). Space forbids a 
detailed account of “procedures; but here are some highlights. 


The “grammar approach” and the “thought approach” are 
first defined; the “grammar approach”’ includes some attention to 
thought and the “‘thought approach” centers entirely upon the ex- 
pression of ideas and omits all grammar. Pupils were taught by 
the two respective methods. Some of the results are as follows: 
1. The pupils in the grammar classes learned more grammar than 
did those in the thought group. 2. The thought method brought 
about superior results in sentence structure in spite of the absence 
of grammar. 3. The thought approach makes for longer retention 
of the fundamental abilities involved. 4. In both Grade IX and 
Grade XI the thought method was definitely superior for all pupils 
with [.Q.’s below 105 (contrary to the common opinion). 5. The 
thought approach required approximately 80 per cent of the 
time required by the grammar method — it saved one day in five. 
6. The thought classes used only the thought method, but the 
grammar classes used thought aids in addition to a strictly gram- 
matical approach. 

Careful consideration of the above results, if they are as valid 
as they seem, might be illuminating to the Standing Committee on 
English and to the English Examiners. 
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I wish that Ellen Frogner had supplied more details about the 
practical uses of the thought method — how to teach by it, how to 
follow it up, how to develop it in daily classroom work, etc. She 
has written more about it than I have been able to indicate here, 
but she has spent more time in describing the mechanics of her 
experiment than in providing an account of its pedagogical actuali- 
ties. Nevertheless, her article is a good one and its implications 
are wide. * 

General Science and Scientific Thinking 

Does the average General Science course “inculcate in young 
students the habit of thinking from cause to effect and back from 
effect to cause?”’ Does it “develop an attitude of open-minded- 
ness?”’ Development of Scientific Thinking Through Genera: Science, 
by Glenn M. Blair and Max R. Goodson, attempts to answer these 
questions. The experiment is described in the usual detail. One 
point worth mentioning, perhaps, is that the experimenters used 
Noll’s “What Do You Think»>” test to determine the degree of 
habitual scientific thinking attained by the pupils tested. I should 
like to see and to use this test, which is in some degree described 
in the article. The results of the investigation are worth quoting: 


e 


. . the study of general science does not, in and of 
itself, make a unique contribution to the development of the scien- 
tific attitude on the part of ninth-grade pupils. Marked improve- 
ment in scientific thinking, however, is secured through the general- 
science course when special attention is given to obtaining this 
outcome and when special learning exercises of the type described 
in this paper are utilized. In a word, then, it appears that the 
ability to think with open-mindedness and from cause to effect is 
not something that can be markedly developed by merely taking a 
course labeled ‘general science’. Such results are secured only when 
the general-science course provides specific opportunities for train- 
ing in thinking of this type.” 

If a common conclusion can be drawn from this article and 
the one reviewed above, it would seem to be that in order to teach 
a specific skill or an attitude of mind, the teacher should teach 


that particular thing, not trusting to transfer or to general de- 
velopment. 


*See also Dr. Cowardin’s comments on Dr. Frogner's article.— Ed. 
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Brief Mention 


A Comparative Study of Regents’ and Local Examinations in 
English, by George W. Norvell and Kent Pease, indicates that Re- 
gents’ English examinations provide a fairer test of pupils’ attain- 
ment than do local examinations — even when both are locally 
scored. This conclusion is even more obvious when the Regents’ 
papers are rescored by trained examiners. Local teachers are 
strongly influenced by their opinions of pupils. Finally, the ac- 
curacy with which Regents’ examinations in English could be rated 
would be increased by adding to the proportion of questions of 
the objective type. 


Junior Programs, Inc., 37 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, provides programs and supplementary materials in the field 
of cultural entertainment. Details may be found under “Edu- 
cational News and Editorial Comment.” In the same department 
of the ScHoot Review there is information about classroom broad- 
cast receivers and phonographs. 


The Selected References in this issue are compiled by Grayson 
N. Kefauver and Aubrey E. Haan and are on the Administration 
of Secondary Education. 


New Books 


Factors contributing to success or failure in college are dis- 
cussed in the following books, reviewed in this issue: 


From School to College: A Study of the Transition Experience. 
Conducted by Lincoln B. Hale, in co-operation with D. W. Bailey, 
G. H. Menke, D. DeK. Rugh, and G. E. Schlesser. Yale Studies 
in Religious Education, Xf. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxiv plus 446. $3.50. 


The Failing Student: A Study of Academic Failure and the Im- 
plication for Education, by Kenneth L. Heaton and Vivian Weedon. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x plus 286. $2.50. 

— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrock School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
The Classics 

Did many readers of the BULLETIN for October observe how 
very closely two articles were related to each other in their content? 
On pages 11-13 Dr. Lester wrote of the great need for semantic 
study and the desirability of the S. E. B. doing something about it. 
On the pages immediately following (13-15), Mr. Hilkert has an 
account of the muddled jargon found in an issue of PROGRESSIVE 
Epucation. The lucid language of Mr. Hilkert serves to point 
all the more sharply the obscure sentences which he describes. Dr. 
Lester recommends that the S. E. B. do something about semantics; 
with this recommendation I am heartily in accord, naturally 
enough, and I make the suggestion to the Latin conference leaders 
that they consider it seriously. In fact, it would be anything but 
amiss if the foreign languages all should join in a program that 
would have for its express purpose a discussion of the subject of 
semantics and ways of making the most effective contribution to it 
through the study of language. 


The editorial page of one college newspaper devotes most of 
a column to pointing out the foolishness of a certain type of adver- 
tisement which claims that such and such a product is “40% 
quicker” or “days fresher” or “longer-lasting.” The writer asks 
the obvious question “Quicker than what? Fresher than what?” 
and so on. To anyone who thinks, a very extraordinary amount 
of the text of advertisements consists of words that have no seman- 
tic significance whatever. We find a minister advising the world 
to declare a moratorium on hate. He does not mean that at all, 
and he is using a word that expresses an idea quite foreign to what 
he really wants to advocate. If we actually did have a moratorium 
on hate, at a given signal, or after a stipulated time, we should all 
be set to hating again, probably with greater intensity than be- 
fore. On page 81 of the issue of Lire for November 13, 1939, we 
are advised that this periodical is going to report news “during the 
historic months ahead.”’ This reminds one of the play-boy who 
was said to have a great past ahead of him. On the morning of 
November 8, 1939, a Philadelphia newspaper advised its readers 
that it had “two front pages” on that day. Much has already been 
written about the terms used in grading merchandise. In some 
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instances, a product that is labeled “Grade A’”’ is really third-rate, 
being excelled in quality by grades ““Deluxe” and “AA” or some- 
thing of the sort. I venture to suggest that almost every man’s 
hat made in the last twenty years has been marked as “‘fine quality” 
or “extra quality.”’ All these phrases and terms are utterly mean- 
ingless, and it strikes one as odd that they should continue to be 
used year after year when even the most foggy-minded promotion 
or sales officer can see that they have not the slightest significance. 


It is my belief that young people in school ought to be taught 
to value such phrases as would the trained semanticist. They 
would then avoid being taken in by such obvious falsity, and would 
themselves seek to avoid falling into similar error. In other words, 
teach semantics, of course. Is it not true that there is nothing 
quite so deadly boring as the faked enthusiasm of a radio announcer 
delivering one of those “‘commercials”’ that is packed with words 
that have no meaning at all? When we fall to thinking of how 
alike these commercials are, we again wonder how it can be that 
sponsors let them go on and on. 


The place for semantic study is in the foreign-language work, 
with co-operation from the English department. The sooner we 
make a point of such study, the better. 


Many schools are considering the advisability of a course in 
general language; many have already offered such a course. The 
question that the student of linguistics must ask is whether what 
we want is a course in “general” or in “language.” If we are to 
offer some kind of pre-foreign-language course, it ought to deal 
with language and linguistic processes. Besides it is very hard to 
find a teacher who can correctly teach Latin, French, German, and 
Spanish or Italian, even in the elementary stages. It is also hard 
to find a book that presents them correctly. I do not know of a 
school that actually gives a course in language leading to foreign 
languages. There are concepts for which one pupil will have an 
aptitude, and another pupil a complete lack of understanding. In 
order to find out whether this or that individual will succeed in 
language study, I should like to know whether he can grasp certain 
fundamental principles of language: can he tell an indirect question 
or an indirect statement or a condition when he sees one? Does he 
have a clear idea of the difference between the active and the pas- 
sive voice? Can he tell one verb tense from another? How easily 
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and quickly does he learn to distinguish the parts of speech? Can 
he understand that different languages go about expressing ordinary 
ideas in utterly different ways? (For example, English they say; 
Latin dicifur; French on dif; Italian si dice; German Man sagt.) 
Can he grasp the idea that the “absolute phrase’’ is put into the 
nominative case in English, the ablative in Latin, and the genitive 
in Greek? These, and many other concepts of language are vital 
to success in foreign-language study, and the student’s aptitude 
for grasping them is far more significant in revealing his chances 
of success in such study than is his ability to memorize some vo- 
cabulary, or to learn by rote a few simple paradigms. 


[ echo Mr. Hilkert’s words: ‘“‘The S. E. B. does not endorse 
the wild statements of its columnists.” The thoughts which I 
have expressed here have been on my mind for a long time; for- 
tunately, nobody has to read them! 
— Joun FLaGcG GUMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


English 
THe ENGLISH JOURNAL 


In fullness, variety, and unevenness of content, the September 
number of the ENGLISH JOURNAL is one of the most notable to 
appear in many months. 


John Phillips Marquand 


Harlan Hatcher of Ohio State University contributes the fea- 
ture article, an able study of John Phillips Marquand. He opens 
with the significant assertion that Marquand’s “career has de- 
veloped in reverse.”” The usual course of a modern writer’s career 
—the course that Marquand’s did not follow —is thus neatly 


described: 


A promising author writes his heart out in two or three 
novels on which he averages, if he is lucky, a thousand dollars 
each. The reviewers praise him as the greatest writer since 
Melville and his last novel as the masterpiece of the genera- 
tion, and predict a career at least as fruitful as that of Dickens 
and Dostoievsky. There the blight hits him. A big magazine 
takes his stories, and he gets his eye on the fat budgets of the 
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movies. He buys a Connecticut farm, increases his scale of 
living, loses his artistic independence, and begins to do pieces 
to formula for the smooths and Hollywood. He rationalizes 
his sins by telling himself and his friends that as soon as he 
has made enough money to guarantee his security, he will do 
the great American novel that is consuming his artistic soul. 
He never does. He goes soft, loses his grip, and fades from 
the scene as another competent hack trying to keep up the 
style of living to which he has now grown accustomed.” 


Not so Marquand. He proceeded in reverse, writing first for the 
“readers of the big-circulation magazines,” and then keeping “his 
promise to himself to write what he wanted to without an eye to 
serial publication as soon as his production in the magazine field 
would allow him the luxury.” 

The article continues with an appreciative and illuminating 
discussion of Marquand’s The Late George Apley and Wickford Point 
—novels, which, in the opinion of Professor Hatcher, ‘would 
honor any season or any decade in American fiction.”” By produc- 
ing these books, Marquand “has demonstrated that a novelist 
doesn’t need to be grim to be important.” 


Grammar Approach versus Thought Approach in Teaching Sentence 
Structure 
Ellen Frogner brings up the controversy about grammar again. 
Apparently her conclusions are based on her doctoral dissertation, 
for the editors of the ENGiisH JouRNAL say in a footnote: “Dr. 
Frogner, a member of the English department of the Chicago 
Teachers College, did her doctoral study, here discussed, at the 
University of Minnesota.” As a sample of the quality of research 
which can find acceptance in the graduate schools of Education, 
this article is particularly interesting. 


The investigator begins impressively by quoting the following 
passage from Montaigne: 

He knows neither Ablative, Conjunctive, Substantive, 
nor Grammar, no more than doth his Lackey, nor any Oyster- 
wife about the streets, and yet if you have a mind to it, he 
will entertain you your bill, and peradventure stumble as little 


and as seldom against the rules of his tongue, as the best 
Master of Arts in France. 
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Indeed this is a quaint and charming piece of prose, and its use 
here constitutes a subtile appeal to authority. Of course, the reader 
may wonder why a report on a formal scientific investigation into 
certain aspects of teaching grammar should open with such an 
appeal at all; but he may be willing to waive the point, for when 
he remembers that the family fortune of the Montaignes “rested 
on the sale of wine and fish,’’** he may suspect the great essayist 
of perhaps just a little indulgence towards those who were not 
Masters of Arts, and may feel that Montaigne was not, after all, 
a sufficiently important authority on the teaching of language to 
bias any one unduly in favor of the position Dr. Frogner proceeds 
to defend. Use of the quotation does, however, have one un- 
fortunate effect. It suggests to the hurried reader that the article 
is a scholarly compendium of evidence against the value of teaching 
grammar. 


As a matter of fact, Dr. Frogner does not marshall evidence 
against the teaching of grammar in general; instead, she limits her 
field of study. ‘Particularly,’ she says, “has the contribution of 
grammar to ability in sentence structure been emphasized. A sur- 
vey of the literature on the subject from the beginning of the cen- 
tury up to the present time reveals a decided tendency to think of 
sentence mastery as the primary purpose in the study of grammati- 
cal principles. The importance of submitting the assumption to 
investigation is evident, especially in consideration of the fact that 
the structure of sentences is recognized as contributing in a no- 
table measure to the total effect of the composition.”” What she 
is really setting out then to do, is to determine whether teaching 
grammar has primary importance in teaching mastery of sentence 
structure. 


She tells us that “in order to lend some clarification to the 
problem” she “carried out an extended study of the relative effec- 
tiveness of a grammatical and a thought method in the teaching 
of sentence structure.’ The experiment was conducted in “Minne- 
apolis and in Bemidji, Minnesota, with forty-seven pairs in Grade 
IX and sixty pairs in Grade XI,” the aim being “to compare the 
improvement made by pupils who were directed to approach the 
problems of sentence structure entirely from the standpoint of 
thought with the improvement made by pupils who, besides 


*William A. Nitze and W. Preston Dargan, A History of French Literature, New York 
(Henry Holt and Company), 1922, p. 195. 
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having their attention directed to the clear expression of thought, 
were also given the drill needed to ensure an understanding of the 
grammatical construction of the sentence.” 


Since lack of space makes an examination of examples from 
all the units taught in the experiment impossible, let us confine 
our attention to those cited from the first unit — those explained 
under the heading: “Co-ordination and subordination of ideas in 
clauses.”’ ‘‘Pupils using the thought method,” the investigator 
states, “began by noting that a sentence like “Mary plays a good 
game of tennis, and she makes excellent cake’ is not good because 
the two statements about Mary are hardly related in thought. 
The class suggested a second idea which would be related to the 
first, as, for instance, “Mary plays a good game of tennis, and she 
is also a sportsman.’ It was noticed that the ‘and’ was used cor- 
rectly here, since one idea was added to another, both of the ideas 
being closely related and of equal importance.” So far the experi- 
menter has succeeded in keeping pretty well off her subject. The 
most hard-boiled grammarian would have used exactly the same 
“thought method” in correcting the sentence, though he might 
have mentioned the term co-ordinating conjunction. The problem 
involved was not primarily a problem of grammar at all. The 
sentence was wrong from the point of view of thought rather than 
from that of grammar; consequently it was the sloppy thinking — 
the close combination of unrelated ideas — that needed correction. 
If the sentence had read ““Mary plays a good game of tennis and 
making excellent cake”’ (this is, to be sure, a reductio ad absurdum), 
then it would have been wrong grammatically, because a co-or- 
dinating conjunction would have been used to join elements of 
unequal rank; but as the sentence stood originally the joining was 
quite correct, though the two ideas in question should not have 
been brought into such close union. What Dr. Frogner tells us, 
therefore, in her first example is that in cases in which grammar 
is not primarily involved sentence mastery can be taught without 
using a grammatical approach. Well, we knew that already. Then, 
when she does finally get on her subject, she offers us this example: 
“I gave my brother a copy of Smoky and which he read many 
times.’ Here, at last, she is unquestionably dealing with a gram- 
matical fault, and she says that “‘the explanation of the error ac- 
cording to the thought method was that ‘and,’ which connects 
ideas of equal importance, should not be used in joining a 
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subordinate idea to one of greater importance.’ This is nothing new 
at all; it is the customary grammatical explanation with use of the 
grammatical terms clause and co-ordinating conjunction omitted. 
What the investigator tells us this time is that in the case of sen- 
tences which are bad because of grammatical faults, the teacher 
can substitute some paraphrase for the customary grammatical 
terms, and then, using the regular grammatical approach thus 
thinly camouflaged, call her method of teaching sentence mastery 
the “thought method.”” We knew that possibility already, also. 
And what is the gain? After all, grammatical terms are included 
in the vocabulary of English. Is there any danger in letting stu- 
dents learn the meaning of such words as clause and conjunction? 
Certainly Dr. Frogner uses grammatical terms all through her 
article; and it is hard to see how any of the pupils in her thought- 
method groups, who were so carefully shielded from any contamina- 
tion of familiarity with grammatical nomenclature, could read 
their teacher’s dectoral dissertation understandingly. 


After numerous examples and deductions of similar variety, 
the author of the article sums up. As was to be expected, she finds 
certain general advantages in the use of the “thought method,” 
but her most arresting conclusion is her first. She announces that 
she tested both groups for a knowledge of grammar and found that 
“the pupils in the grammar classes definitely learned more grammar 
than did those in the group using the thought method.”’ In other 
words, we are informed that if we teach one class grammar and 
teach another class no grammar and then examine both classes to 
see how much grammar the members know, we shall find that those 
who have been taught grammar will know more grammar than 
those who have not. Now isn’t that wonderful? Any reader who 
cares to delve further into the extensive list of conclusions after 
learning the profound and startling fact just stated may do so at 
his own risk.* 


Radio Humor: A Unit for Grades VII- XII 


The next contribution is a paper by Bernice Orndorf. “This 
paper,” says a footnote, “grew out of research work done at Ohio 
State University,’ and this time it is obvious that the quality of 
research reflected is good. The contributor asks whether the 


*See also Mr. Reinke’s comments on Dr. Frogner’s article.— Ed. 
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school can “do anything to increase or develop or broaden our 
sense of the comic)’ ‘On the air,” she says, “there are at least 
fourteen major comedy programs weekly. These present all the 
varieties of wit and humor that can be offered to the ear and are 
accessible to practically everyone. In the world of literature one 
finds the richest array imaginable. The problem is to choose from 
the fun of the ages the right material for the maturity level and 
social experience of one’s pupils. The third source is the field of 
the comic picture and illustrated joke. Newspapers, magazines, 
and the movies bring to the eye in pictorial form an enormous 
range of humorous experience.”’ Her purpose in planning the unit 
of study described in her article was “‘to present a series of sugges- 
tions for making the pupil more intelligent and perhaps more dis- 
criminating about the daily fare of humor he is fed from the air.” 
The excellence of the procedure proposed lies in the fact that the 
students are taught something about the philosophy of humor — 
about the theories of Aristotle and Plato and others concerning the 
“causes of laughter’’ — at the very time when they are being in- 
terested and amused by listening to the programs of such comedians 
as Frank Morgan, Jack Benny, and Bob Burns. The article, which 
closes with a number of references to books on humor, is well worth 
reading. 
The Ghost Writer Expvains 


An anonymous author tells us of his experiences as a ghost 
writer in an American school. “‘Now, for several years,”’ he states, 
“T have been a private coach in English and at the same time, for 
purely research purposes, a very willing ‘ghost writer’ for high- 
school and college boys and girls.’ This statement will explain 
why the authorship of this particular article had to be anonymous; 
some readers may feel that there were other good reasons for 
anonymity as well. After calling attention to widespread dis- 
honesty on the part of students in handing in papers which they 
have paid other people to write for them, this anonymous author 
asks why such students “‘do not write their own papers.” He finds 
three answers. Teachers assign themes on topics like “The Ideals 
of Good Citizenship.”” Not knowing what the word ideals means, 
and, the author might have added, being too lazy to look up the 
word in a dictionary, the students pay a ghost writer to write the 
themes for them. The fault, of course, lies with the teacher. Next, 
teachers have a most pernicious habit of suggesting that the themes 
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be of say four pages, or they state an approximate number of words 
to indicate the length desired. Since some pupils find difficulty in 
condensing what they have to say into the compass suggested or 
of expanding what they are able to write on the given subject to 
the length desired, they pay a ghost writer to do their work for 
them. Again it is the fault of the teacher. Finally, teachers often 
do not give their pupils sufficient preparation for writing the paper 
required; consequently the pupil employs a ghost writer. Still 
again, the teacher is to blame. And now we read this: 

“You are destroying in the child his natural self-expression, 
even, perhaps, a latent talent for such expression. You are 
turning into drudgery what should and could be a pleasant 
and rewarding experience. You are costing yourself the stu- 
dent’s respect, for what student respects the teacher who 
never ‘catches on’ to deception? And you are forcing sweet 
and honest and capable children to become deceivers and liars. 
All because you either cannot or will not phrase assignments 
understandingly; use subjects for themes that fit into the 
child’s or youth’s own experiences or knowledge; leave the 
length or brevity of a paper entirely to the student himself; 
stress content, rather than style; and make yourself human 
and endearing enough that you can and will earn the confi- 
dence of your troubled charges.” 


The clear implication is that the best way in which a teacher 
may promote honesty in the matter of theme writing is to perfect 
his pedagogical technique. There are some, however, perhaps a 
good many survivors in the old guard of teachers, who still believe 
that they should inculcate honesty for its own sake, who hold that 
the student should be honest whether the teacher makes a mistake 
in the wording of the theme assignment or not. Indeed, to state 
the case with brutal frankness, the anonymous writer’s whole article 
is intellectually foul. When such stuff can appear in a leading 
American educational periodical, the standards of education in this 
country must be lower than even the most pessimistic of us have 
suspected. 

Literature and Indoctrination 


Sam Rosenkranz of the Cleveland High School, St. Louis, pre- 
sents an illuminating and sane discussion of the problem of propa- 
ganda and how to deal with it. When books are being written 
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about social problems of all kinds, are we to take “‘definite sides” 
in the controversies they raise? ‘Fortunately for us,” says Mr. 
Rosenkranz, “‘that isn’t the problem at all. As teachers of litera- 
ture in the public schools of America we must decide, and teach 
our students the standards for deciding, not whether the artist’s 
point of view is right or wrong but whether his book is good or 
bad; not whether the political economy is sound but whether the 
characters live and breathe; not whether the world is crying for 
the social relief he prescribes but whether the plot holds your inter- 
est. We must teach suspended judgment and objectivity towards 
the subject matter when the novelist deals with controversial ma- 
terial, but the same standards by which all literature has been 
judged in the past still holds when the book is to be evaluated as 
art.”” What we can do, he goes on to say, is to “point out deliberate 
misrepresentation and encourage an appreciation for background.” 
And we must do more, for ‘‘as Americans we have a heritage to 
sustain and to bequeath.” “That heritage,’ he continues, “‘is in 
our literature, but it is greater than our literature; it is in our blood, 
but it is greater than our lives. Our tradition is a constant struggle 
for democracy, for an ever widening freedom, for an increasingly 
abundant life.” He feels that though we need not take sides in the 
innumerable daily controversies, we must “‘perpetuate”’ our “‘heri- 
tage through our pupils.” He feels that we ‘must indoctrinate,” 
and that the best guidance is “indoctrination not in the sense of 
false propaganda but in the emphasis upon and cultivation of 
respect for the finest in American culture.”’ 


Egoism in Student Writing 

The question of subjectivity in student writing is ably treated 
by Leon Ormond, who was formerly a newspaper man but now 
teaches English in a Newark high school. Mr. Ormond reminds 
us that “90 per cent of unassigned student writing is totally or 
predominantly egocentric.” He feels that subjectivity in such 
writing is natural and inescapable; therefore he is not much worried 
about it. He does believe, nevertheless, that there are two dangers 
“in excessive subjectivity.” “First,” he says, “inasmuch as a 
man’s manner of expression reveals his mode of living, a habitual 
‘I’ conveniently labels the perpetrator introvert to psychology, 
egotist to philosophy, and rugged individualist to sociology.” He 
also maintains that “too much introversion” encourages morbidity. 
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“Favorite topics for girls,” he observes, “are frustrated love, and 
death. The boys are often concerned with social and economic 
failure, treated in a highly emotional style. All play around with 
the idea of romantic suicide and the hopelessness of it all. Some 
psychologists will say that expressing one’s morbid sentiments is 
the best cure for them — the outlet or release principle. This may 
or may not be true in regard to youngsters of high-school age. On 
the other hand, we do know that young writers are inclined to 
romanticize themselves; that is, live the role they create in their 
imaginations, and herein lurks the danger.’” In making these ob- 
servations he certainly displays excellent judgment; it is hardly 
advisable for young students to be Byronic without being Byrons. 
“The intelligent thing to do,” says Mr. Ormond, is “to divert 
already awakened creative energy outward.’’ He then proceeds to 
suggest some interesting ways of “‘obtaining painlessly the desired 
objectivity.” 
Poetry and Music 

Charles I. Glicksberg and Philip Gordon, ““members of the 
departments of English and music, respectively, of the South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J.,”’ collaborate in producing an excellent 
article which shows how effective correlation between English and 
music can bring vitality into the teaching of poetry. Classes which 
had shown little interest in the lyrics of Burns, for example, immedi- 
ately became interested when they learned to sing those lyrics. 
The procedure was this: 

Two alert students, with pleasing voices and qualities of 
leadership, volunteered to help as soloists. They were sent to 
the library to find the musical settings, which were readily 
obtainable in collections of Scottish songs. The music depart- 
ment assumed the work of rehearsing these soloists, of trans- 
posing the music into the keys most suitable for singing, and 
of mimeographing the music so that every member of the 
class might have a song sheet. When all these preparations 
had been completed, the English class was told to review the 
songs of Burns and report next day to the music-room. They 
were told what to expect. 


After the class had heard each of the songs sung by the prepared 
soloists, all the members present joined in the singing. The same 
method was used with equal success in the study of the ballads. 
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The Drama and Social Problems 
Robert J. Cadigan of the Friends Central School, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa., makes a contribution which should be of great 
value to teachers “‘attempting to correlate English and the social 
studies.” It takes the form of an annotated bibliography. Forty- 
seven plays are listed. They are arranged in groups according to 
subject matter. 
—SAMUEL PENDLETON CoWARDIN, JR., 
The Darrow School, New Lebanon, New York. 


Modern Languages 
THe French REVIEW 
October, 1939 


M. Smith, Alfred de Vigny, Founder of The French Historical 
Nove. The essentially romantic character of historical novels, in 
that they are concerned with a time or country other than our own 
and thus offer escape from a prescribed world, leads one inevitably 
to interesting comparisons with all romantic novels. A reading of 
Paul et Virginie, Atala, etc., reveals a story-telling technique, an 
absorption with names, places, natural and human phenomena, all 
of which actually exist or offer a reflexion of actuality, as the 
imaginative mind of the author sees it. 


Although de Vigny is certainly the first great historical novel- 
ist of France, and was immediately influenced by Scott, the founda- 
tions of the genre were already laid in his own land. Mr. Smith 
gives a clear and excellent analysis of this aristocratic aesthete, 
often deliberately distorting history to satisfy his own philosophi- 
cal and emotional bias, offering to his readers the three ideal per- 
sonnages of the noble (Cing Mars), the poet (Stello), and the soldier 
(Servitude et Grandeur Militaires), all doomed to a melancholy end 
of death, scorn, or oblivion. The emotional yet dignified intensity 
of his style, and the unity of his purpose, single him out as perhaps 
the truest romantic of them all, as against the melodramatic Dumas; 
Balzac, the historian of Moeurs; Hugo, the colossal buffoon; and 
Mérimée, the unrivalled teller of exciting tales. 


These historical novels offer to teachers and students of French 
a rich treasure of reading and observation of French life and 
history, without which no study of the language can have any 
significance. 
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A. E. Anthony, The Use of Games in the Modern Language 
Class. ‘The idea of ‘educating through play,’ modified by various 
emphasis over the centuries, has appeared repeatedly from the days 
of the Babylonians to the present day.”’ To corroborate this state- 
ment, Miss Anthony cites examples and quotes educators from 
ancient times down to the Progressives of the present. It seems 
odd indeed that we, teachers of the young, with some knowledge 
at least of youth and its inclinations, should have to be told such 
things. Yet there are always forces in every pedagogue which tempt 
him to squeeze the life-blood out of education by presenting it as 
a dull and rigorous acquisition of predigested fact and philosophy. 
Certain traditions rebel even against such innocent things as illus- 
trated texts of Caesar, because the pictures divert the attention of 
the student from the serious task of memorization and grammatical 
analysis. This kind of fanaticism, of course, breeds a counter- 
revolution in the form of all play and no work, such as a few 
experimental schools have offered. 

A realization of the three media with which teachers have to 
work, namely—“‘pupils, their attitudes, and subject matter,” as Miss 
Anthony outlines them, should prevent us from trying to isolate one, 
i.e., the subject matter, from the others. Miss Anthony adds, 
“Play can function as work and work as play despite the age-old 
misconception that the distinction between them is a rigid one, 
work being useful activity and play useless. This idea can and 
should be carried much further to include a broadening of subject- 
matter into related fields, and thus break down the artificial barriers 
between subjects. 

Miss Anthony discusses the role of games in language clubs 
and classes, and gives specific suggestions. 

F. H. Patterson, “La Belle Langue.’ Miss Patterson quotes 
from pupils their reasons for liking or disliking the study of French. 
They are interesting not only as expressions of genuine apprecia- 
tion, but as a reflection of a teacher’s concern for the child’s 
reaction. It was surprising to find no outright dislike, and none 
of the time-worn “the study of French trains the mind.” 


Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
October, 1939 


W. R. Gaede, German Modern Language Journals in 1938. In 
this timely analysis, Mr. Gaede reveals: first, the decline in quan- 
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tity and quality of scholarly articles in German modern language 
journals; second, the marriage between education and Nazi propa- 
ganda; third, a deprecation of ideas and institutions other than 
thei: own. With numerous examples Mr. Gaede illustrates the 
effect of such tendencies on thinking and teaching and a strange 
revising of judgments and values. 

L. B. Johnson, Some Fundamental Laws of Language Learning. 
Miss Johnson lists six laws of language learning, the main point 
of which is that language is a means of oral, aural, visual and motor 
communication. In any communication, meaning is of prime im- 
portance, and as such should be the chief concern of any language 
study. In support of this contention, Miss Johnson makes a strik- 
ing quotation from Stern’s, Weaning and Change of Meaning: “In 
ordinary speech isolated words and sentences do not occur. They 
are a peculiarity of language study.” The last issue of the 
SeconDARY Boarp BULLETIN contains a provocative article by 
Dr. Lester on this same idea. 


Book REVIEWS 


R. Pike and C. Searles, Contes Intimes. Text pp. 1-115; vocab. 
119-157, published by F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc., 1939. The editors 
in the preface state that their book “‘might well bear the subtitle 
Episodes de la Vie de célébres auteurs francais écrites par eux- 
mémes.”’ These amusing and lively “‘contes” are passages chosen 
from letters and autobiographical material of nine famous writers, 
all of the nineteenth century — Courier, Flaubert, Mérimée, Bal- 
zac, etc. A brief biography of the author precedes his writings, 
and careful and adequate notes at the bottom of each page accom- 
pany the text. 

The book offers pleasant reading as well as an opportunity to 
make a bowing acquaintance with some great names in French 
literature. 


Happel, Acerboni, Brooks, The French People. Text and ex- 
ercises pp. 1-57. Oxford Book Co. Price 25c. This little pamphlet 
presents in simple and straightforward English a brief exposition 
of the geography, the industry, the people, the government and 
the language of France. It will be useful to students who are be- 
ginning a study of French. 

~ Harris H. THomas, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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Natural Science 


George W. Gray has contributed, in the November Harpers, 
the fourth of his series of articles on recent developments in medi- 
cine. It is entitled The Control of Pain, and is the account of 
“anaesthetics and narcotics up to date.” Few of us give much 
thought to this particular subject. We are content to know the 
location of the aspirin bottle when we get “that headache;” we 
discuss the relative merits of nitrous oxide and procaine at the 
time of the dreaded tooth extraction; and we hope it won’t be 
necessary for us to have an operation for anything in the immedi- 
ate future — we never could stand the smell of ether. Mr. Gray 
has given us an overview of the whole field, and he has written 
“in his usual manner.”” (To the writer, Gray is our best popularizer 
of modern science.) His discussion of the nature of pain, its causes, 
its mechanisms, its control, is most enlightening. He leaves us, 
however, with the realization that there is still much to be 
learned. 





The “literature” of science teaching is still crying for chemis- 
try teachers to teach more “consumer chemistry.” Much of it 
appears to be rather superficial, but occasionally something of real 
value appears which should be noted. In the November ScHooi 
ScreENcCE AND MAartuHematics is the description of a good experi- 
ment whose object is: ““To determine which anti-freeze to use in 
your radiator.” The experiment, carefully prepared by Mr. David 
D. Aptekar, deserves a trial. Besides being a practical, everyday 
(Winter) problem, the experiment serves as an excellent approach 
to the principles of fractional distillation, and the use of freezing 
points and boiling points in industry as a guide to purity of 
material. 


The November ProGresstvE EpucatTIon contains an article, 
by Emily Eveleth Snyder, called Browsing in Scientific Literature. 
In it she discusses most of the books and periodicals that most of 
us know, but use too seldom. The article is worth mentioning 
because of her remarks about Karl Pierson’s The Grammar of 
Science. This book is recommended as the “ideal book in which to 
browse for the scientific attitude.” 

— Rosert N. Himxkert, 


The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
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Social Sciences 
The Fine Art of Propaganda: 
A Study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis. Edited by Alfred and Elizabeth 
Lee. Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 140 pp. $1.50, paper T5c. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis, issuing monthly bulle- 
tins and special reports, was established in 1937 to provide objec- 
tive, non-partisan studies in the field of propaganda and public 
opinion. This Institute publication, most timely today without 
anticipation of almost unlimited propaganda, offers a study of 
Father Coughlin’s speeches. Any man who chooses to make public 
utterances must expect to be criticized, and the authors single out 
Father Coughlin’s radio speeches because “‘they represent a fairly 
typical borrowing of foreign anti-democratic propaganda methods 
by an American propagandist.” 

Propaganda is by no means new or necessarily bad; it is simply 
an expression of opinion designed to influence individual persons 
or groups; it may have thoroughly sound objectives, or it may be 
designed to attain cleverly hidden ends. Our purpose must be the 
ability to recognize it, analyze it, and appraise it. Our suspicions 
are more readily aroused today because we have seen patent lies 
deliberately reiterated until the public is overwhelmed by sheer 
weight of repetition. It has attained new significance since its 
recognition as a deliberate instrument of aggression. The propa- 
gandist, different from the scientist, wants no careful scrutiny of 
his means to a desired objective. He may use cliches to confuse 
us, he may postulate false alternatives, such as the recent idea 
that we at no distant date were faced with the alternatives of 
fascism or communism, with the implication that democracy was 
of no use. It is propagandas just such as this which concern us, 
propagandas which may alter public opinions on matters of vitally 
significant social consequences. Many of us still remember the 
claim that the Spanish civil war was a struggle between communism 
and civilization. It is with such similar generalizations that the 
Institute is concerned. 

To analyze propaganda the authors set up the seven ABC’s 
of Propaganda Analysis: Ascertain the “conflict element” which 
all propagandas contain; Behold our own reaction in order to 
estimate our opinions so that we may become more objective; 
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Concern ourselves with today’s propagandas and conflicts rather 
than past examples; Doubt that our opinions are our own, for our 
environment and training may give us predilections in one direction; 
Evaluate our own propagandas and find out why we think and 
react as we do; Guard against omnibus words that deliberately 
mislead through lack of concrete definition, words deliberately 
charged with emotion. Find the Facts before coming to any 
conclusion, for propagandas can most effectively be dealt with by 
suspending judgment until we have asked ourselves: 

“Who is this propagandist? 

How is he trying to influence our thoughts and actions? 

For what purposes does he use the common propaganda 
devices? 

Do we like his purposes? 

How does he use words and symbols? 

What are the exact meanings of his words and symbols? 

What does the propagandist try to make these words and 
symbols mean? 

What are the basic interests of this propagandist? 

Do his interests coincide with the interests of most citi- 
zens, of our society as we see it?” 

The “Tricks of the Trade’ must then be recognized. The 
authors discuss seven in common use and illustrate each by specific 
symbols in quoted speeches. The first is Name Calling — giving 
an idea a bad label, thus dismissing as disagreeable anything which 
we don’t want to consider. When we find an example of this 
device, we should ask ourselves: 

“What does the name mean? 

“Does the idea in question — the proposal of the propa- 
gandist — have a legitimate connection with the real mean- 
ing of the name? 

“Leaving the name out of consideration, what are the 
merits of the idea itself)” 

For quotation purposes, the asterisk replaces the symbol used by 
the authors, the turned-down thumb, the traditional sign of dis- 
approval. 

“Thus, if Naziism, a persecutor of Jew and Catholic and 
Protestant — if Naziism is a defense mechanism against Com- 
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munism, be assured that Communism, another persecutor, was 
a defense mechanism against the greed of the money changers*, 
who persecuted*, then pilloried* the teeming populations of 
Europe. Permit me to repeat that important principle. If 
Naziism is now memorable for its injustice* and its persecu- 
tion*, so was Communism. And so was the economic system* 
which made slaves* of millions in the midst of plenty; the 
system* which generated Communism.” 


Define the names in concrete terms, then decide what the passage 
really means! 

“T say to the good Jews of America, be not indulgent with 
the irreligious atheistic Jews* and Gentiles* who promote the 
cause of persecution in the land of the Communists; the same 
ones who promote the cause of atheism* in America. Be not 
lenient with your high financiers* and politicians* who assisted 
at the birth of the only political, social and economic system 
in all civilization that adopted atheism* as its religion, inter- 
nationalism* as its patriotism, and slavery* as its liberty.” 


Is internationalism to be regarded as synonymous with Com- 
munism? Is not humanitarianism in its various forms — the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, the Red Cross, even Chris- 
tianity — international in its beliefs and works? 


Another Trick is the Glittering Generality — the association of 
a thing or idea with a “virtue word”’ to get us to accept and approve 


the thing without examination. We must suspend judgment until 
we have asked: 





“What does the ‘virtue word’ really mean? 
“Does the idea in question — the proposal of the propagandist* 
have a legitimate connection with the real meaning of the 
name? 


“In other words, leaving the ‘virtue word’ out of consider- 
ation, what are the merits of the idea itself?” 
Symbolizing the glittering generality with a gem which may or 
may not have its apparent value, the authors examine another 
excerpt: 
“T maintain that as American citizens, we should pledge 
ourselves singly and unitedly to cease sniping at our demo- 
cratic form of government*. Why blame democracy* for the 
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condition in which we find ourselves? Preferably, let us blame 
a lack of democracy* which at one time pandered to a plutoc- 
racy and, at a later date, flirted with Fascism and collaborated 
with Communism and its class warfare.” 


Of the several questions that might be asked, we may merely 
suggest: What is meant by “sniping,” and What does the speaker 
mean by “democracy”? Elsewhere the authors remind us that 
the speaker has advocated the establishment of a “democratic 
Corporate state’’— whatever that may imply! And what of 
democracy as conceived in the August 1, 1938, issue of the speaker’s 
own publication? 
“Democracy! More honored in the breach than in the 
observance. 
“Democracy! A mockery that mouths the word and ob- 
structs every effort on the part of an honest people to establish 
a government for the welfare of the people. 


“Democracy! A cloak under which hide the culprits whe 
have built up an inorganic tumor of government which is 
sapping away the wealth of its citizens through confiscatory 
taxation.” 


The device of Transfer, symbolized by the authors by the mask 
worn by Greek actors, is meant to carry the authority and sanction 
of some respected person or institution over to something else to 
make that thing acceptable. To analyze this device we must 
suspend judgment until we have answered: 

“What is the proposal of the propagandist, stated as 
simply and concretely as possible? 

“What is the meaning of the thing from which the propa- 
gandist is seeking to transfer authority, sanction, and prestige? 

“Leaving the propagandistic trick out of the picture, 
what are the merits of the propagandist’s proposal viewed 
alone?” 

Testimonial is the device of having some respected or disliked 
person say that a thing or idea is good or bad. Recognizing the 
device, we must then ask ourselves about each Testimonial: 


“Who or what is quoted in the Testimonial? 
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“Why should we regard this person . . . as having 
expert knowledge or trustworthy information or reliable opinion 
on the subject in question? 

“Above all, what does the idea amount to on its own 
merits, without the benefit of the Testimonial?” 


The authors here have the opportunity to exhibit most clearly 
deliberate attempts to confuse an issue. The speaker has on occa- 
sions attempted to demonstrate the rise of Naziism as a “defense 
mechanism” against Communism, this of course prior to the con- 
temporary turn of events — fortunately for the argument! Jewish 
bankers are said to have financed the Russian Communist revolu- 
tion of 1917, an alleged source of information being the British 
official White Paper of 1919. Statements specified as contained 
in the White Paper are not to be found there. Other arguments 
quote the United States Secret Service as authenticating certain 
information — to be met by denial from the Chief of that organiza- 
tion. A further alleged “official” source was the Sisson Report. 
The speaker states: 

“This latter collection of documents (Sisson Report), 
whose authenticity is guaranteed by the National Board for 
Historical Service of the United States and is accepted by the 
United States Congress, is official. Document No. 57 ° 
says . . . Document 64 of this same official government 
ee us wo Oe ee 


This Report appeared in a booklet published in 1918 by the 
Federal Committee on Public Information; at the request of the 
chairman a committee of the National Board for Historical Service 
examined the documents to determine their authenticity. This 
committee’s report was printed in the booklet and included this 
information on Documents 57 and 64: 


“For the documents of the third group, apart from Nos. 

56 and 58, we have only the Russian mimeographed texts. 

The originals of nearly all of them would have been written 

in German. We have seen neither originals nor photographs, 

nor has Mr. Sisson, who rightly relegates these documents to 

an appendix, and expresses less confidence in their evidential 
value than in that of his main series, Nos. 1 to53 . . .” 

Further devices are Plain Folks and Card Stacking, intended to 

convince an audience that the ideas of the speaker and themselves 
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must be good because they are just “plain folks,” and the selection 
of facts or falsehoods, logical or illogical statements, to give the 
best or the worst case for a program or idea. Excerpts from speeches 
are used to illustrate the application of these devices. 


The last device is the Band Wagon, with the theme “everybody 


is doing it;” therefore all must jump on. 


In their chapter “The Tricks in Operation” the authors take 
the speech of February 26, 1939, and insert their seven symbols 
wherever they feel one of the devices is used. This chapter makes 
extremely interesting reading for those who will stop to analyze 
some of the more than three hundred words and phrases symbolized 
by the authors as Tricks of the Trade. Let us look at the final 
paragraph and consider the asterisked words. 


“Ours* must be a moral* platform from which there is 
preached* a positive* policy based on the principles of reli- 
gion* and of patriotism*. For God* and couatry*, for Christ* 
and the flag* — that is our motto as we prepare for action, 
for Christian American* action, which is neither anti-German, 
anti-Italian, nor anti-Semitic*. Any negative* policy is 
destined to failure. Only a positive* policy can hope to suc- 
ceed. Unified* action on a common* program for God* and 
country is more necessary now than at any other period in 
the history of our civilization*.”’ 

— LEONARD F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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